You hippies, between the earth and sky, 
are the beginning of a new continent, 
an Earth of Fire rising strangely above, 
or hallowed out below what was once 
this sick country - an earth of fire first 
and, if you like, an earth of flowers. 

But you must now begin to create another 
continent. Jean Genet after Chicago. 

An Earth of Fire rising strangely above 
or hallowed out below what was once 
this sick country - an earth of fire first 
and if you like an earth of flowers* 

But you must now begin to create an Earth 
of Fire first rising strangely, an Earth 
of Fire first, an Earth of Fire rising. 
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THE STREETS BELONG TO THE OLD PEOPLE 
by Elia Katz 
LIBERATION News Service 

BALTIMORE (LNS) — 

Gas Masks at the Basilica 

Sunday afternoon starting at about 4 p„m. 
There was a picket line for peace in front of the 
Basilica of the Assumption. 50 or 60 marchers 
took part, peacefully, and with a dignity befit- 
ting the day, the Sabbath. On th e other hand, 
across the street, 20 rowdies, necks of rose, 
shouted obscenities into the cal*n Sunday sky. 

Many police were present, wearing, for some un- 
determined reason 5 gas masks. National Guard 
trucks drove by at a steady rate, pumping the 
military into the heart of the city. The pro- 
war demon traitors brought their own Viet Cong 
flag which they danced upon before ripping it to 
shreds. Many people coming from the church join- 
ed the anti-war demonstrators and marched with 
them. 

The Streets ^re Ours 

Sunday night with the naturalness of rising 
dough and falling water, the people of Baltimore 
took to the streets. They did it to defend their 
own against the police and they succeeded. They 
dug it. It was the first time the people of 
Baltimore had been so together and it was evident 
afterward that they surprised even themselves. 

The people pushed out of St. Ignatius Hall 
where George Mische and Thomas Melville had 
spoken to a packed rally (maybe 700 or 800 people, 
many of them priests, many of them plain-clothes 
cops) and matrressed the two men against police 
attempts to arrest them. 

They hustled Mische and Melville to their 
get-away Volkswagen which was parked up on St. 
Paul’s Street, and they spread out over the street 
to prevent a group °f police cars from giving 
pursuit. The VW sped away ? out of the hands of 
the cops, and directly to the Towson County 
Courthouse where the two men surrendered themsel- 
ves. 

The rally out of which we elbowed and but- 
tocked ourselves was an intial event in the pro- 
jected activities of the next few days, the end 
goal of which was to free the Ca ton svi lie Nine — 


th^ ones who napa lined the draft records in 
Ca cons v i 1 1 , Ma cy 1 and on May 17 th. 

The rally, up until the moment when the dedj.’ 
fendants were escorted ' from the hall,'* was 
uneVfentful but characterized by impressive 
speeches., William Runs tier, one of the lawyers 
for the Nine, stressed the importance of showing 
active supper t. He suggested showing up in 
court and expressing concurrence. The police 
had decided not to make ary arrests inside the 
hall. but the crowd was aimlable and everyone 
enjoyed the multitude of rumors circulating 
throughout the evening. It wasn’t until we 

left the hall that the people galvanized them- 
selves into that miraculous and blindly brilli- 
ant social phenomenon — the crowd- -and, for the 
short time it rook to go from church door to car 
door, controlled their street. 

Monday 

The streets were occuppied by different crowds 
at different times on Monday — during the day by 
white people supporting the Catonsville Nine, 
and at night by black people dumping on George 
Wallace. During the daylight hours, demonstra- 
tors and police faced each other with the exag- 
gerated civility cf two men standing in the 
doorway, each insisting that the other proceed 
him through the door. This manic amiablity pre- 
vailed as long as sunlight and television cam- 
eras shone on>a predominantly white crowd. Bnt 
after dark, a different crowd--mostly Negroes 
leaving a Wallace rally they had been disrupting — 
was dispersed with police dogs and galloping 
horses . 

The morning march started in Wyman Park near 
the Johns Hopkins University and far from down- 
town Baltimore^ they marched 29 blocks to the 
South and War Memorial Plaza. There were 
about 2000 people in Wyam Park and we accreted 
1000 more on the way. 

Hecklers appeared out of windows and restau- 
rant doors on our route, some acting out elabo- 
rate ritual hangings and haircuts to scare us. 
ihe most interesting heckler was an old man in 
a flannel bathrobe and terrycloth slippers, who 
stood on his porch with his hands wrapped around 
a post, yelling, r lt wouldn’t hurt you to dife 
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looked worse than it was --no one was hurt 


fot your country." 

"Fuck over the old people" was the crowd re- 
sponse. 

The police were benign, though they sported 
3-foot riot batons and cherrtical MACE<, and wore 
royal blue helmets. They were extremely anxious 
over a suggestive item appearing in a widely 
circulated Baltimore Free Press mimeoed sheet, 
"PIGGY NEWS FLASH." The item read, "Watch to- 
day as two severed hogs’ heads are impaled on 
spikes and carried up the steps of the Post Of- 
fice and burned in effigy. These Baltimore 
Free Pigs, named LAW and ORDER respectful ly> 
request your body.’ However , the architect 
of the plan was unable to procure the necessary 
skulls. 

The march* consequently ^ was characterized 
by great boredom highlighted by flashes of en- 
nui. This is partly due to the saturation of 
holy people (priests and nuns) and old liberals*, 
and partly by the refusal of the police to de- 
fine anything as civil disobedience. After 100 
marchers girded themselves for storming the 
sidewalk in front of the dourthouse where the’ 
Nine were being tried, the police stole their 
fire by helping them onto the sidewalk and 
organizing them into a peaceful circular march. 

Later, far away and separate, 600 or 700 
blacks and 150 to 200 whites ranged through 
the Baltimore Civic Center where George Wallace 
was holding his rally. They danced through the 
aisles and ran shrieking through the lobbies, 
chanting, "Say it loud, I’m black and I’m proud," 
and ‘"Wallace killed his wife." The 8000 Wallace 
people there were frightened and didn’t beat 
anyone up. 

The police made few demands and few arrests, 
acting mainly as traffic cops for the chaos. 

When Wallace finished, demonstrators left the 
civic center, regrouped in the streets outside, 
and marched a couple of blocks yelling, "The 
streets belong to the people." They were met 
by police dogs, and the crowd dispersed into 
smaller groups. They had all been cleared off 
the streets within an hour. 

There were 18 arrests, and several people 
were beaten. At one point, some mounted police 
galloped their horses into a crowd, but that 


Tuesday 

400 demonstrators marched to the Customs 
House, where Baltimore’s draft records are kept, 
and presented officials there with a coffin, 
symbolizing death In Vietnam and the American 
ghettoes. The officials gave them a receipt 
which read, "Received, October 8, 1968, 1 coffin." 
Then the demonstrators broke up Into small groups 
to seek out individual members of the draft 
boards and harrangue them to resign. There 
have been no reports yet of any resignations. 

The police in Baltimore, all in all, have 
been perfect gentlemen. This has resulted in 
a feeling of dullish insignificance among the 
more revolutionary revolutionaries. And there 
was a suspicion that the cops had somehow trick- 
ed us out of those beatings and gassings which 
we have come to regard as our right as radicals. 

A POSTMORTEM 

The Nine were convicted. They are: 

Father Daniel Berrigan, S. J. , 47 a poet, 
theologian and lecturer. He recently returned 
from Hanoi with three U.S. pilots released into 
his custody by the North Vietnamese government. 

Father Philip Berrigan, S. J. , /a ^founder of 
the Catholic Peace Fellowship. He is now serving 
a six year prison sentence for pouring Blood on 
Selective Service records in Baltimore. He is 
a veteran of the civil rights movement, and a 
veteran of the irt fantry — in World War II he 
received a battlefield Commission in Europe. 

David Darst, 26, a Christian Brother 
teaching in a St Louis, Mo. high school. 

John Hogan, 33, who served as a Maryknoll 
brother in Guatemala for seven years. He was 
expelled from Guatemala because he expressed 
sympathy with the guerrilla movement. 

Thomas Lewis, 28, an artist. He is serving 

a six year prison sentence for pouring blood 

on draft files in Baltimore. , 

who 

Majorie Melville, 38, /taught in Guatemala 
for 14 years as a Maryknoll Sister. She was 
expelled beacuse of her involvement in " inter- 

M 

nal Guatemalan politics. 

Thomas Melville, 37, who was a Maryknoll 
priest in Guatemala for 11 years. He too was 
expelled in December. (CONTINUED, P.4) 
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INSIDE THE HUAC HEARING 


a l tor r, ,v y o . 

hut. H f •' m in iv \ ci the other witnesses were back 
by Bill Blum let t ,u : irtcon cc.ss Ion- -Hoff man was minus his 

LIBERATION News Service £ shirt. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. ( LNS ) - - How does one describe Dr,. Young cnga.ed in e. lot of cat and mouse 


a HUAC hearing? From a legal viewpoint? Con- 
frontations of opposing forces? Show biz? from 
any point of view, the hearings held in Washing- 
ton on October 1, 3 and 4 to invest! gate what 
tobk place in Chicago were a flop,, a tar :.t,» 

Only two of the seven subpoenaed "del evidan t.s" 
were questionedr-Dr . Quentin Young of the Medi- 
cal Committee on Human Rights Robert Greer;.* 
blatt, Co-chairman of the National Mob illation 
Committee to End the War and a former 
professor. Not called to the witness stand were 
Jerry Rubin, Abbie Hoffman, Dave Delling-t 
Tom Hayden and Rennie Davis® Rubin or Hoffman, 
representing the Yippees, would probably la'.-r 
livened things up a bit. But thev had to >« 
content with making their presence : • 

their interruptions during the _ 

their antics outside the hearing room. 

For Rubin, it was a repeat of 19ub wh< - h» 
was also subpoenaed but was not *.a'. u d c:t to 
testify. Thenhhe came dressed as an An ; r:.ca r 
revolutionary soddier© This tim^. Jerry w as a 
guerrilla fighter — empty bullet bandolier strung 
across his bare chest (the bullets having been 
removed by guards), toy machine gun on his btrck. 3 
beret, pajama type pants, colorful paint on hi j 
face, chest and arms, and--to symbolize, the 
union of guerrilla fighter and flower child- 
bells whose tinkle, tinkle in the hearing room 
produced some of the few laughs® 

Hoffman showed up the first day as an 
Indian. At one point he interrupted the hearing 
to announce that he had observed a man with - 
gun in the room, and, as he pointed to a uni- 
formed cop, he requested that he be removed. 

When Hoffman showed up on the second day wear- 
ing an Maerican flag shirt, h? v.a grabbed out 
side by Capitol police and thrown into a paddy 
wagon with his wife and a kid who w f -.s caught 
letting air out of the paddy w tirrs. Hof- 
fman spent Thursday right (« jad, !cd * d 

a walkout Friday morning by -u i u/ >, • t •essr' 
and their attorneys, kith t m c-y; - r L .-.n 0 i 
Dr. Quentin Young, who was toscM/i^g. and b: - 

Li BEA.VH ON N w S •. r 


piay with ti\e committee. On first amendment 
gr curds , he refused to answer the old classic 
question; ,T Are you a member of the Communist 
Party ' But outside the hearing room, he gave 
a ’•No 11 answer to the question when It was posed 
by a newsman® The next day when! the committee 
repeated the question, he again refused to answer, 
r rd informed them that he had answered the ques- 
'.-.o; outside the hearing room, but would never 
answer such s. question for HUAC. One of the 
couimi ttee members asked him what his answer to 
the newsman had been. Young replied: "Read the 
papers." 

I u. committee also asked him whether he had 
a: fended a certain Communist Party meeting in-- 
w.-yjfd yc\x bel i e.ve--1948. Young and many others 
l ' n hearing room cracked up at this, and Young 
r e r u s e o t . r. ans we r . 

Although he protested that his right to free 
association was threatened by the questioning 
a tout the Communist Party, Young spoke later 
oi. his association with the National Mobiliza- 
tion committee and SDS. Though conservative 
and ineffectual, the Communist Party still car- 
ries weight on both sides of the HUAC hearing. 

Much of the questioning of Dr. Young centered 
around a check for $1000 he had made out to pay 
tht. rent of the National Mobilization Committee 
In Chicago. HUAC had a photos tatoof the check, 
ioung said it was actually a loan to Rennie 
Davis which had been repaid within 48 houre. 

HUAC also had a copy 6f an index card from 
the Mobilization files, listing Dr. Young as a 
c on hr i butc r • 

Greenblatt was a juicier prospect for the 
v omm l l *.o « ® He had been to Hanoi, had conferred 
with the National Liberation Front in Prague 

Paris, and had attended a Communist 'Youth 
Festiva; in Frankfort, all of which the commi- 
ttee gleefully questioned him about. But first 
Cretnbiat.L had some fun with them. When asked 
re t ’-a-* born (Hungary) and when he had 
. nv , 0 l . States (1949), he took the 
-y t tor tun 1 ties to speak about the Nazis and the 
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has worked in Uganda and was executive dlrec- 
t nr of the humeri 7oiuii leers Association. 
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TAX' RET USA L SCHOLARSHIPS 
w . Jr RATION News; Service 
BO'aTO.* dJI. )-- A. number of Boston area 
ta* reSiSttrs neve deposited their withheld 
wa - mouey in r.cxbury s black-run Unity 
Banh and Trust Co, The money has been. deslgiya t " v 
ted ss Vl lexbury ’ s Yar Tax Scholarship Fundo*' 
a \ enough the money won't leave the account, 
th- me or y : f m-.t the bank cam use the funds *■ o 
to ma<t -.03” 5 to otucents. 

Tn m "tb ers point out that this will 
mak.-> '* a < r -v *-a' a group effort with a posi- 
1 1 'a tw *. s . - 30 _ 
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DID NYU SLIT ITS THROAT 
WHEN IT GAVE HATCHETT THE AXE? 

By Dan McCauslin 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK, Oct* 12 (LNS)--Early Friday morn- 
ing New York University felt the first hesitant 
prick of the sword that nearly disembowelled Co- 
lumbia* Eighty students on the Bronx campus 
held two buildings for six hours in protest 
over the firing of John Hatchett, tv- black direc- 
tor of the Martin Luther King, Jr* Afro-American 
Student Center* 

Downtown . 9 picket lines surrounded the main 
building® around Washington Square and a strike 
call from SDS and th® Black Allied Student 
Association cut class attendance in half* 

That night at a strike rally just south of 
the rheumy, tortured square, Hatchett was joined 
by Eldridge Cleaver in a call for students and 
NYU employes to boycott the campus until Hatch- 
ett was reinstated.' on any terms the students 
wanted to negotiate* 

Hatchett was fired for calling Humphrey, 

Nixon and Albert Shankar, head of the teachers r 
union here, "racist bastards*" He made the 
speech Tuesday and Thursday afternoon he was told 
he had gotten the axe* 

The SDS chapter uptown (where the speech was 
made) began an all-night dorm canvass to generate 
a crowd for a retaliatory move* An hour before 
dawn, they met with Katara (Swahili for "revolu- 
tion"), the campus black students 1 group* The 
black 8 went into the student center and the 
whites into the Library* 

University provost Hyde met with Katara f s 
John Harris at 8; 30 a*m* , and threatened to 
have the Tactical Patrol Force in the Student 
Center before 9 p*m* He would have done it, 
too, but only 75 cops had showed up by then and 
they wanted to wait for reinforcements * 

By the time four more bus loads of TPF 
arrived, there were a hundred students playing 
Horatio at the gate — holding off the cops — and 
about as many cheering the pigs on* Katara 
sent out orders that if the cops were going to 
bust, they wanted them in a non-violent mood so 
would the valiant defenders please let them on 
campus without an adrenal!:... inject! or.* The 
answer was no and the gate guarders squatted on 
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their own. issue* 

Around 11 a 0 m 0 the Katara troops came 
cheering out of their stronghold and ran c. 
across the mall t.o the library with news 
of a victory for its occupiers. But the 
V-signs were premature* An hour later they 
were replaced with confusion and cheated 
f at* gue* 

The blacks had left the building after 
Provost Hyde had assured them that an 
agreement on Hatchett’s future had already 
been made on the downtown campus by the 
Black Allied Student Association. 

According to this treaty, Hatchett 
would be given a year’s salary by the 
University and an office and the black stu- 
dents could call him their dean or what- 
ever else they wanted* However, he would 
no longer be on the NYU faculty. His seve- 
rance pay could serve as his salary for the 
coming year; after that some vague founda- 
tion funding would be set up to see that 
he still got paid. 

This patronizing patchwork of a com- 
promise got the nod uptown on the assump- 
tion that it had already been ratified 
downtown* but in fact had not* 

By noon the strike there was going 
strong and a revolutionary hangover set 
Q n the Bronx* 

There is much doubt here that NYU can 
generate the emotional momentum for another 
Columbia* The student body is heavily 
suburban and their nightly exodus leaves 
only a tiny hard core radical community* 

The two campuses are also heavily 
Jewish and the strike issue is clouded by 
the B’nai Brith's condemnation of Hatchett 
for an article he. wrote last summer. 

In the article, he claimed that Jews 
control the New York school system that is 
strangling black children’s growth. 

On the plus side for a real blowup is 
NYU’ 8 location* The density of radicals 
per tenement to the south and east is al- 
most as high as the cockroach count, and 
if ( fond fantasy) the Bleecker Street 
Teeny ’ hoppers and the Washington Square 
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winos should wander into the mi c die of •:> * 
first TPF raid •••a Village Commune? 

-30- 

(Ed. Notes Please read Skeptical 
S amber g before you chose the head type, dmc) 
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"Sur prise, Surprise 

--M. dagger" 

By Paul S amber g 
LIBERATION News Service 

Flash in the Pan, New York 'LNS)- -Surprise* 

NYU students have done something. The slick- 
talking boys and the mini-skirted girls, on 
their merry way into daddy’s business and mom- 
my’s beauty parlor, took an exciting vacation, 
into the news -making part of their generation; 
they seized two buildings. They sat there for 
a while, muddled, trying to act like campus 
revolutionaries they’d heard about. 

Their demand, vintage early sixties, was 
the reinstatement of a Mack teacher who’s 
been fired. An administration lackey told the 
students the teacher had been reinstated. The 
students left the buildings. When they found 
out the teacher was *•■1.11 fired, they didn’t, 
know what to do. 

Meanwhile, back at. NYU downtown, a few 
rallies were held and the "strike" was post- 
poned due to the weekend. 

The moral cf the. storys tactics are 

contagious. 

-30- 

PHILADELPHIA BLOWS ITS BROTHERLY LOVE COVER 
LIBERATION News Service 

PHILADELPHIA, Get. 10 (LNS)--A strong 
white backlash movement broke cut here last 
week, when a 15-year-old white boy was stabbed 
while walking in the Italian ghetto surround- 
ing Bok Vocational High School. Bok Is 80 per 
cent black and the blacks got the blame. 

The 8 tabbing gave focus to every grudge, 
every spitting incident, every rumor and 
every taunt in recent neighborhood history. 

Retaliation came in small Interpersonal 
doses until Wednesday, Oct. 9, when a mob of 
some 500 whites and masses of cops marched on 
Bok to "close it dowr,." Some citizens ad- 
vanced with police dogs and four revolvers 
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T h me t ^ r : =» d in l t» it test on ; the 

biack pupl't? get bussed home, that Wednesday 
with police tion. The school stayed 

closed urt: 1 the following Monday. 

N e at b y , S : n tb P h a 1 a d a 1 1 h i a Hi gh. School, 
which is 50 p ?T * cant black, was also closed. 
Black, militant leader Cecil B. Moore claimed 
that the National Guard waa needed to hold 
the white community at bay. 

Or Friday the ^cene grew tense at ether 
s c h The - ** t ah 1 i s hmen t press cla ims 
blab* students from the struck schools egged 
their compatriots on at Edison and Qver- 
br»Ok High Schools. Big press reporters 
f cund wb. i to * ~.'i der. t s ab andon ing s choc 1 s 
at ter "incident:?" and ’ worried" parents 
rushing ho the schools to pick up their 
chiiirer-. H-avv police guard was established 
at the s:ho?'° y wnich have about 20 per cent 
black student. 

A Board of Education member says of 
Bok ’ s b 1 a c K 3 ? ‘ ■ 1 1 . ? s a ma 1 1 ex of logistics." 

The pr esid-erh. of the City Council has 
caliei for nz investigation, of the Board. 

Parent? and officials are also on. their 
toes f • 1 1 ow in g r e wr t n of tension at On 1 e y , 

Benj amin anAlin, Kensington and Dobbins 
High Schools. 

-30- 

IT’S EASY IT YOU KNOW HOWi.o. 

LIBERATION News Service 

Wasr. :lng tor D.C. (LNS)--If the poor, the 
new 1 v mart Led and the elderly find it difficult 
to make ends meet thrse days, they probably 
have not had any courses in "consumer eduea- ;i 
Lion" said the. U.S. Office of Education Oct. 

9. So the Department is going to pay the sa- 
Lary of Dr. Joseph Uhl ol Perdue University 
ar.d with Title IV funds Intended for elemen- 
tary and secondary education they will "re- 
search, survey and disseminate" proper consumer 
education to the poor and to middle class peo- 
ple who ’find it difficult to maintain a de- 
cent standard of living." Said U.S. Commission- 
er Harold How? 3.1, "There is a growing recogni- ’ 
tion that educational programs should prepare 
people net only for earning a living through 
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productive works but also for managing their in- 
comes through sound buying practices and intel- 
ligent use of credit.” 

Need one suggest that paying people salaries 
to meet their needs and putting soifi-: control ( 
over prices might be more to the point/ 

-30- 

*********************** ****************** ***** 
CLEAVER AT THE ALGONQUIN HOTEL 
by Mark Kramer 
LIBERATION flfews Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Eldridge Cleaver held a 
news conference on October 12 at the A^gonqtc.n 
Hotel. The Algonquin was home base for the 
Barrymores p and the site of the famous luneneon 
round of Harold Ross, Dorothy Parker, James 
Thurber and the New Yorker crowd. In this set- 
ting, the anomaly of 1968 electoral politics 
came through clearly. 

A dozen g'i uin Panthers lined the wa 'i .. s ? 
screening the newcomers for the nut wou-.u 

try to stop black power by shooting its able 
spokesman. And C.eaver, glory >outspoken , stri- 
dent and smiling, sat in a leather easy chair 
behind a mahogany desk, Currier and Ives prints 
behind him, a curved mirror decorated with a 
great American eagie to his right. Straight 
press rubbed shoulders with the underground. 

Toms were there in force, representing 
the bourgeois black press 0 

"Sir,” said one, "what is your opinion of 
James Farmer, who is running on the Republican 
ticket in Brooklyn?” 

”1 call on all the Toms to get off their 
knees, wipe the shoe polish off their mouths 
and join the fight.” 

Abbie Hoffman, campaign manager for Piga- 
sus , jumped around ginnfng in the back of the 
room. He found a phone and kept trying to get 
through to some Doctor. The Panthers looked 
annoyed, but this is part, of the. new coalition 
between black and white radicals. 

"Mr. Cleaver, what do you see as the role 
of white radicals in the Black Liberation Move- 
ment?” 

"Yes,” said Cleaver, n 'som- whites have 
about reached the limit ot LOier^l^-ja of the 


machinery of Babylon. They’re ready to stride 
out. O Vifc of the Puerto Rican community and out 
of the white community, men and women will arise. 
There'S a need for wnit.e power too.” 

"Could you define white power?” 

"There is a distinction to be made between 
pig power and white power. The whites haven’t 
got any power now. They’ve only had a govern- 
ment of the pigs ? by the pigs and for the pigs. 

I don’t know that the whites have ever been con- 
sulted about what they'd like -to do. Maybe they’d 
like k o go back to Europe where they came from 
and give this country back to the red men. 

n W 2 have created functional machinery to 
connect us wltn those with whom we wish to be 
connected. Let them show they're ready. We’ve 
been ready for 400 years. ” 

A CBS radio lady, busy changing tape spools, 
asked, "Goula you comment on Mr. Reagan’s attempts 
to scop you from lecturing at Berkeley?” 

"Reagan is a politician, and politicians 
don't give a damn about students. That’s why 
they send in racist policemen. If they were so 
concerned with what goes inside students’ heads, 
why don’t they worry what goes outside their 
heads? Billyciabs do a lot more harm to students 
than I do.” 

"Do you intend to achieve your goals through 
the democratic process?” asks a man who wants 
something to write about. He £ets it. 

,? We intend to get them through any means. 

What is defined in this country >as the demo- 
cratic process isn't democratic at all. The 
Democratic Party has turned into a Nazi Party, 
and if the Democratic Party doesn't represent 
democracy, then it doesn’t exist. We need 
another Boston Tea Party right here in Baby- 
lon. If it doesn't come, we'll have to turn 
the streets into the Sierra Maestra.” 

"Mr. Cleaver, could you explain the plank 
In your platform calling for draft exemption 
for black men?” 

"General Hershey supports the racist pig, 
George Wallace. Cuirtis LeMay, God of the Strate- 
gic Air Command, is the running mate of this 
little pig* Ihey've got our brothers in Viet- 
nam murdering and being murdered by their yellow 
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brothers* They need to be here* where our battle 
is. We want to see the Vietnamese people vic- 
torious in their drive to liberate their country. 
We want to see Guantanamo Bay base eliminated. 
It's a dagger pointed at the heart of the Cuban 
people ." 

vt Mr. Cleaver, it r s been said that your cam- 
paign has received poverty fund money. Would you 
care to comment on this?" 

"I don’t know about thatj, but I hope so. I 
hope Mao sends a box of money. I hope Ho sends 
money. I hope Castro sends a box of money. I 
hope..." and he stares at the gray-suited report- 
er who asked the question, "I hope your mama 
sends a big box of money. Wallace uses public 
mohey in his campaign. Only if we do it, it'll 
be like Robin Hood." 

M Mr. Cleaver, the Panthers said that if 
Huey were convicted, there would be a quick re- 
prisal with ’the sky's the limit.' 11 

Cleaver looked a b&t angry. ”1 don't know 
what kind of a watch you wear. If you're uptight 
to see ’the sky's the limit.' you go to the sky. 
There were 15,000 National Guardsmen in the city. 
We wear our own watches and make our own time- 
table . 

"Right after the conviction, the Panther 
headquarters was shot up. The Oakland police 
say it was two drunken cops. There was a Mexi- 
can-American lady there 3 and she saw four cars 
of cops, and wrote down their plate numbers, 
and gave it to the police, and you haven't 
heard anything about that. 

" It wasn't drunken cops. They drove down 
the street and shot up the building, usipg high- 
powered rifles 9 and the kind! ef slugs that, go 
through four or five walls. There were babies 
sleeping in that building, black babies. Then 
they turned around and drove past the office 
again and did the same thing. 

11 The cops would have you believe they're 
good, just two rotten apples in a barrel of 
good aops. But it's a whole barrel of rotten 
apples • 

"Four carloads of ccps, not two drunken 

cops ." 

And finally, looking for a crack in the 


black community, a reporter asks, "Would you 
join Dick Gregory's Cabinet in Exile?" 

"We're trying to come out of exile," Cleav- 
er replied. 

Outside, by the elevators, Abbie Hoffman 
was making nipe to a girl from the New York 
Review of Books. 

How? He's a genuine New York yo-yo champ. 

"I carry a yo-yo, not a gun," he had told HUAC 
last wefek . 

This week it was an electric yo-yo which 
lit up red and blue as he walked the dog, went 
over the world, or let the baby sleep. 

The Panthers Looked amazed. 

-30- 

******* ft**** ************* * ********** ********* 

GREGORY ON THE BALLOT 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK, N.Y. (INS) —The Gregory-f or-Presi- 
dent campaign received an endoresement from both 
Dr. Benjamin Spock and Lincoln Lynch, chairman 
of the Black United Front. Gregory is running 
on the Freedom and Peace Ticket with Mark Lane 
as his running mate. 

Dick Gregory is on the ballot in New York 
(Freedom and Peace Party), New Jersey (Peace- 
Freedom Alternative), Pennsylvania and Virginia 
(Peace and Freedom Party) and Colorado, Indiana 
and Tennessee (New Party). 

Other notables who have endorsed the Gre- 
gory-Lane ticket are Rev. William Sloane Coffin, 
Father James Groppi, Ossie Davis, Pete Seeger, 
Floyd McKissick, Allen Ginsberg, Dagmar Wilson, 
Reis Tijerina, Dona Allen, Paul Booth, Norma 
Becker, Herbert Aptheker, Prof. Sid Peck, and 
David Frost. 

-30- 

$ $$$$$$$$$$$$$$HA$$ $$$$$$$$$$$$ $$HA$$$$$$ $$$$? ? 

COMMUNISTS ON BALLOT 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. (LNS)--The Communist 
Party presidential ticket Charlene Mitchell 
for President and Michael Zagarell for Vice 
President -- will appear on the ballot in only 
two states, Minnesota and Washington State. 

-30- 
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SCAPEGOAT TRIAL 
LIBERATION News Service 

KNOXVILLE ? Teirn* (LNS)--Four black youths 
have, become the scapegoats here for a murder 
that police have been unable to solve* 

Although not charged with the killing, three 
of them, students at the black Knoxville College, 
will go on trial Oct® 28 to satisfy the pub- 
lic* s demand for some action® 

It all started last spring when, the body 
of a white cab driver was found on the campus 
of the college# The dead man, A..J. Bo ruff, 
had been shot with a ®22-calibre pistol* Near 
the body was hie burned and bartered cab* 

Boruff 7 s killing occurred on the night of 
March 8, when, after preliminary police harras- 
sment, the local cops invaded the campus® The 
cops alleged that black militant students were 
plotting to blow up a college dormitory* 

Boruff drove hie cab to the campus shortly 
after the police invasion® He moved through 
groups of students which had massed on the cam- 
pus grounds® They were demanding the release 
of arrested students# 

Boruff ignored many warnings tc leave and 
continued to drive onto the campus, vhere a 
group of students began chasing his cab# He 
was shot while fleeing the car# 

The. killing itself ha® scarcely been inves- 
tigated by local police# Instead, militant 
students were harrassed and many arrested after 
the shooting* 

"The whole campus stands under indictment , ,T 
said one police detective* 

Four militants have been picked out for 
heavy prosecutions three— Gary Keel, Hope 
Tigner III and Joseph Scott- -on charges of con- 
spiring to blow up a university building; one — 
Donald Wallace— on charges of possession of 
marijuana* 

The college president has tried to prevent 
the student body from raising defense money# 
Without aid and the sense of a national aware- 
ness of the trial, the pro-Wallace power struc- 
ture may feel no restraint in its prosecution 
of the foimcville black students^ 


Send contributions to: 

Knoxville Collge Students 7 Defense Fund 

c/o George Curry 

Davis Hall 

Knoxville , Col lege 

Knoxville, Tenn* 37921 

-30- 
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MEXICAN MANIFESTO 
LIBERATION News Service 

MEXICO CITY, Oct. 1 (LNS) — 

TO PUBLIC OPINION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD : 

The XIX Olympic Games, an event of peace, 

are taking place in Mexico in an atmosphere 

of violence, in the menacing presence of the 

army and police forces# This struggle is 

part of the battle for democracy waged 

throughout the world# 

Students and teachers in Mexico have 

based their fight, a movement supported by 

the people and one which makes its demands on 

the government, on six points; 

1) The abolition of the articles added to 
the Constitution which refer to the so-called 
crime of social dissolution, created during 
World War II tc protect the country from 
fascism and now used to stifle anyone oppo- 
sing official policies# 

2) The release of all political prisoners, 
now more than 300 persons# 

3) The removal of Mexico City’s chief and 
sub- chief of police who, since July 23, 
have undertaken the brutal repression 
against students, teachers and citizens in 
general# 

4) A clear and exhaustive analysis of those 
officials responsible for ordering this re- 
pression (e#g* the Secretary of State and 
the Mayor of Mexico City, keeping in mind 
the fact that these men could be presiden- 
tial candidates.) 

5) The di ssolution of the Riot Squad, whose 
only function is to break up any free and 
public demonstration. 

6) Indemni zation of all families of vic- 
tims of the repression; at least 68 dead 
and thousands wounded and maimed by police 
bullets, bayonets, grenades, billy clubs or 
run. over by tanks and armored trucks# 
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To all this , the National Strike Conrad L adds 
its demand for a public debate., to b- transmit ted 
by radio ar.d t.v# ? discuss its petiti^-.s ? since 
the so-called people’s represe.ru tat Ives such as 
the Chamber of Deputies and other bodies cater 
exclusively to the government* It also battles 
official s tub-homes s ? which insists on a nonexis- 
tant political stability and hides gross politi- 
cal and economical injustices* ALL THIS HAS 
LED TO DECIDEDLY POPULAJR. SUPPORT AS EVIDENCED 
BY MARCHES OF OVER 40C 9 COO PARTICIPANTS. 

TO ALL THIS, THE- GOVERNMENT VS ONLY ANSWER 
HAS BEEN: 

a) Practical ann^ement of Unlvenaity autonomy 
and cur talihent- of the ire : o'rr. to r.e act and 
learn, brought about by the army's occupation of 
the University and the incarceration of so many 
students, teachers and citizens from all walks 
of life; 

b) What practically amounts to a state of siege 
throughout the country; and 

c) The abrogation of all individual rights. 

WE ARE NOT AGAINST THE OLYMPIC GAMES: WELCOME 

TO MEXICO* 

-3C- 
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500 G. I. ' S DEMONSTRATE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct* Z v/LNS) — .An estimated 
500 soldeirs and sailors wearing white caps let- 
tered v? GI ? s for Peace 1 ** and up to 5,000 civilians 
attended an anti-war rally in San Francisco. 

The G.I.’s came from several nearby bases 
and were joined by many Veterans and Reservists 
for Peace. 

The crowd heard speeches by Don Duncan ? 
Robert Browne the theologian, and a retired 
Brigadier General, but only really came alive 
when Pete Seeger sang, n Knee Deep in the Big Mud- 
dy . ,f 

There had been a great deal of intimida- 
tion by officials on area bases to discourage 
men from participating. 

Company commanders told men in the weeks 
preceding the demonstration that it was illegal 
to demonstrate, but the GI ' s for Peace worked 
to couteract that misinformation. 

The officers received more subtle intimi- 


dation- One notice handed out at Treasure Is- 
land Base read, "Military personnel will not 
under any circumstances participate in demon- 
strations when they are In uniform, which would 
bring discredit upon the Nacal Service or when 
such activities may result in violence or are 
contrary to accepted military standards of good 
order and discipline." 

On the day of the march, authorities on 
many bases artempted to prevent men from going 
to the demonstration. The Special Processing 
Barracks at Prasidio was assigned to inspection, 
and the men restricted th the base until it 
was over. But the inspection took place at 11 
a.m.. and over 300 of the men--the largest 
group/af ESe^cIemons tra tion--made it to the rally. 
The men at the Special Processing Barracks are 
waiting for transfers, disciplinary hearings, 
or the arrival of commanding officers. The 
Barracks is known as a hotbedclof anti-war sen- 
timent. 

The 91st Army Band in Sausalito, a reserve 
unit, had planned to play for the march. But 
they were assigned to riot-training for the day. 
Sausalito, a wealthy, nearly all white, artsy- 
craftsy area, has no riot problem. 

Civilians who originally had tried to leaflet 
on bases were quickly kicked off. Some were even 
detained by military authorities for several hours. 
One girl found wandering around the Treasure 
Island Naval Base was detained and charged with 
assault. When a sailor approached her with a 
camera, she had raised her hand in front of her 
face and tried to push his camera away. 

The most spectacular technique used to spread 
the word of the demonstration was an air-drop of 
propaganda. On Wednesday, a Navy nurse and her 
husband flew over bases dropping leaflets. 

Much of the organizing for the demonstra- 
tion was done by Airmen/^m^h and/ Locfcs* w!io are 
co-chairmen of the GIS for Peace. They are 
stationed at Hamilton Air Force Base. 

- 30 - 

SUPPORT FOR GI 1 s FOR PEACE 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)--A National G.I. week, 
October 21-27, has been planned to accelerate 
the growing rate of opposition within the military 
to the war. 
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Some planned activities are:; 

1. Publicizing the San Francslco march; 

2. Leafletting bases in support of G.I.’s, 
rights to life and free speech, and inviting sol- 
diers to meetings and demonstrations with peace 
supporters, particularly on October 26; 

3. Distributing material pointing out Legal 
forms of protest for G.I.'s and offering them iega^ 
counsel ; 

4. Mass supply of anti-war literature and 
stickers to Gil; s already opposed to the war to 
help them activate the 1 : anti-war cuddies. 

- 30 ’ 

(Ed » note; Contributions can be s t n: ::oj 
V eterans for Peace in Vietnam, Post Office Box 
4598, Chicago, Illinois 60680*) 
323.333333333333333333 -30- 23333323333333233333333 

OUR D*.Y.S W£RE NUMBERED, BUT HA HA 

NEW YORK.. (INS.) — Two men have been 

arrested in New York and indicted on charges of 
plotting to blow up 158 fv active leftists. 1 * 

The men are supposed to have made home- 
made bombs out of orange- juice cans and dynamite 
that were to be used tc kill members of CORE, 
Students for a Democratic Socle ty t the Resistance, 
and dher left-wing groups. 

The men, William Hoff and Paul Dommer, 
were caught after they had conspired with an 
undercover agent to place a bomb outside the 
apartment of one of the Resistance leaders in 
New York, The agent, ai.ledgedly dismantled the 
bomb but told the defendants that the bomb was a 
dud * 

Both men had police records. The list of 
the 158 was nor released. 

9QQQQQQQ3QQQQQQQQQQQ -30- QQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQ 

EVERS WINS AT U. OF MISS,. 

OXFORD., Miss* (LNS) --Although Charles 
Evers (brother of slain civil-rights leader Medgar) 
has endorsed the Rumphrey-Muskie ticket, the trus- 
tees at the University of Mississippi attempted to 
prevent him from speaking on campus. They were 
foiled, how.-.ver, by a federal court restraining 
order on the ban issued ac the requrst of the 
Young Democrats-, 

The University attempted t :■ employ the 
speaker ban two years ago to prevent Aaron Henry, 


state president of the NAACP, from speaking but 
a restraining order was issued at that time as 
well* That case, which may lead to a ruling 
on the legality of the speaker ban, is still in 
the courts. 

The trustees approved speeches by campaign 
workers for George Wallace and for Joseph Wroten, 
Democratic Loyalist to the Chicago Democratic Con- 
vention^ earlier this year. Wroten told the 
federal courts that since he had been allowed to 
speak on the campus, the ban was being used 
unfairly to bar Evers 1 speech. n But of course, 

I am white ne concluded, "which makes a differ- 
ence 

*(*(*(*(*(*(*(*(*(* -30- *)*)*)*)*)*)*)*)*)*)*)*)*)* 

SUBURBAN GUERRILLAS PLANT GRASS 

NEW YORK, N.Y. (LNS) — Two groovy subur- 
banites have been growing grass in the gardens 
of the Local police station country club, Ameri- 
can legion, and Catholic dhurch. The growers, 

Bill and Frank, are brothers and hale from West- 
chester County where they own their own homes 
and belong to a country club. "We are only in- 
terested in decoi/ini'g symbols of hypocrisy. We’d 
never do it to a high school or library, " but 
they hint that the U.N. may be a target. 

After a trial plant namd Hubert was des- 
troyed in Frank’s windowbox by an expensive 
begonia, the brothers seeded the police station 
garden. The church crop was planted within ear- 
shot of sermons on decadent youth. It appears 
that Only the segregated country club grdss sur- 
vived to be harvested and smoked. Frank says it 
was the best he’d had in years. 

Frank, the more romantic of the pair, is 
thankful for God, sunshine and country club soil. 

He looks forward to a quiet suburban life raising 
pot dill and mustard plants in his backyard. 

The brothers explain that they are not 
part of the drug culture but are fairly contem- 
porary middle class urbanites trying to do the 
right thing. They consider anit-mar i juana laws 
ridiculous. Their future plans include seeding 
Manhattan and from there •••• 

-30- 
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+ IN HOT PURSUIT— + 

+ Ins follows the candidate 

+ + 

♦+++++++*++++++++++++++++++++++ 

WALLACE IN AGNEW COUNTRY 
LIBERATION . N ews Service 
BALTIMORE, Md©* Oct* 7 (INS) — Eight hundred 
blacks and 150 whites ran through the Baltimore 
Civic Center , distracting the 8000 Wailaceoids 
who had gathered to hear their candidate speak. 
The disrupters chanted * “ l Wai.ace kl-ied his 
wife*’ and "Say It loud, I m black and proud.” 
Police did relatively to quash the 

demonstration inside the ha’. 1* But as protest- 
ors gathered outside after the speech, the cops 
dispersed them with snarling police dogs and 
charging horseso There were some injuries© 

Maryland is Agnew Country, at least nomi- 
nally* but there is a great deal of support 
here for Wallace* In the spring of 1965* he 
pulled in 45% of the vote in the presidential 
primary 0 During the current campaign, 10,000 
old laissez-faire people rallied for Wallace in 
the new, planned city of Columbia* Md© 

-30- 

C0L0RAD0 s WALLACE AND THE NEW AGE 
LIBERATION News Service 

DENVER, Colo o , Oct* 11 (INS) —Thousands 
of Wallace 91 supporters with V-signs in the 
air and tongues in cheek, cheered their man as 
he spoke on the steps of the Colorado Staf e Capi- 
tol © 

11 ”Seig Hell!" the ” supporter s” chanted, 
holding aloft a variety of signs— "New Left 
for Wallace 9 ' 1 , "Addicts for Wallace”, "SDS for 
Wallace”, "Homos for Wallace”, "Vietcong for 
Wallace” , ''"Degenerates for Wallace 8 ? , "Anarch- 
ists for Wallace©” 

These Wai l ace "’enthusiasts” outnumbered 
those who were cheering in earnest- -a sad group 
of older people, simple folks who seemed fright- 
ened by the world around them and hopeful about 
the politician whose words were soothing support 
for the ” little man©" 

Constant shouting, sieging and cheering 
interfered with Wallace's presentation so 
much that he was hardly able to speak© 

"After November 5, they're through all over 


the country." Wallace said eight different times. 
But the jovial hostility of the crowd was so 
overwhelming that he left the platform abruptly 
after about 20 minutes© 

An assortment of helmeted policemen, their 
growling police dogs cooped up in two police 
cars nearby ? watched over the gathering. How- 
ever, there were no major incidents. 

- 30 - 

WALLACE PLANS A TRIP TO THE BIG CITY 
LIBERATION News Service 
NEW YORK, Oct© 12 (INS)— George Wallace 
and Curtis LeMay plan a campaign rally in Madi- 
son Square Garde-, But, promise the forces of 
reason,. "They SHall Not Pass!” 

In a leaflet urging people to, "Come to 
Madison Square Garden on October 24 at 6:30," 
Youth Against War and Fascism declare °f Wal- 
lace and his running dog mate, "One advocates 
genocide at home, the other genocide abroad. 

One is a defender of lynchers; the other a mass 
murdered on a much bigger scale *They 6hould be 
in prison, not Madison Square Garden." 
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AGNEW IN AGNEW COUNTRY 

LIBERATION News Service 
TOWSON, Md, Oct* 11 (LNS)--The "kids who 

take> their tactics from Castro and money from 
Daddy," as Spiro Agnew described them, stopped 
him from presenting his homecoming address at 
Towson State College© 

But he gave a series of furious retorts to 
his opponents® 

"How marry of you sick people are from Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society?" he asked the 
hecklers, who numbered perhaps 750 in the au- 
dience of a few thousand® "All of you? Good* 
Because I T w. done some research on that organi- 
zation and I know you f d like to overthrow the 
government.® ©But on Nov* 5 we 1 11 put a man in 
office who 1 11 take this country forward without 
you©" 

It was Agnew 9 s first campaign appearance 
in his home state, since his nomination® Tow- 
son. State College is in Baltimore, where Agnew 
began his political career as County Executive® 
Agnew rode to the governor T s office on a 
surge of liberal horror at his adversary, 
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George -”A*-(-Whit§bMan 1 s-Home-1 s-His-Castie" 
Murphy o But Agnew began to lose libera) sup- 
port after he became governor — he has worked 
to slash social services budgets, and especial- 
ly to cut university funds. 

Hi® liberal base was eroded away by Vast 
springe When students from Bowie State College, 
a black school, eat-in at the State Capitol 
to demand more funds tor their df l st id ate 1 
campus, Agnew had then?, arrested and temporarily 
closed their college. 

As the arrested students were taken from 
the C ap i to j , at> NAACF official who h. a i : anr - 
paigne.i fcr Agn e w 1 s governorship. mviteved 
refer encee to " Adolph Agnew©” 
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WEIRD COALITIONS SOS AND THE BOURGEOIS PRESS 
STRANGE BEDFELLOWS FUCK BOULDER REGENTS 

By Thorne Dreyer 
LIBERATION News Service 

BOULDER y Cc 1©. , Oct. 12 (INS) — Events at 
the SDS National Council meeting ' <■!>) in Boulder 
have marked a new development in the increasing- 
ly interesting dynamic at play between the 
movement and some members cf the bourgeois 
press. 

This time, that dynamic has brought the 
administration of the University of Colorado 
to its knees. 

The question hare has been who should de- 
cide the relations between SDS and the press-- 
the parties involved or the Board cf Regents 
o f the vn i ver s i ty . 

And, with the exception of some men from, 
the local right-wing media, the press has told 
the university to mind its own business. 

SDS originally signed the contract with 
the university saying that the NG would be 
"open to the pres.*." SDS and the adminis tra- 
ticn have differed in their interpretations of 
just what "open to the press” means. 

At a special press briefing Friday evening, 
SDS leaders presented, the press with a proposal 
which was later ratified by the entire body in 
the open plenary s-s.saior. • 

National Secretary Mike Kl;;c..-ky told the. 
pres 8, "We 3 re trying hr create a situation here 
where confrontation*? with h;\e pres* won 1 1 hap- 

pen. We. realize tha 4, a l-~t cf p-cpbc in your 
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prof e- ssior are courageous o We encourage you 
pt op i - no Join us--to organize your fellow 

journal ! a 

TV ••• tore i*. relating with the press was 
clear from the beginning of the NC. <, Many 
newsmen are on the verge of radicalization. 

It is net ter, at this point, to convert them 
thao. tc confront them. They are the pawns; 
ih-'Ir 1: cases are the enemies. 

But cn t ha question of cameras and sound 
equipment, the position of SDS was firm. Too 
many times in the past_, movement events have 
beer totally disrupted’ by TV cameras with ta 
their infernal f Iced lights. Two years ago 
in Ann Arbor, Mich* , the SDS National Con- 
vention decided to experiment and let TV 
film part of a draft debate. The result 
was the creation of completely artificial 
situations in which no real discussion could 
be carried out. 

Although some establishment newsmen in 
Boulder have not agreed with the decision to 
bar cameras and tape recorders, they have made 
a real attempt to under stand the reason for it. 

Friday night, meeting chairman Tim Mc- 
Carthy announced to the plenary, "The Re- 
gents have met. They have issued a direct 
order to Pres. Smiley to open the conven- 
tion. to the press, cameras included. The 
organic relationship here should be between 
SDS and the press, not between the Univer- 
sity and the press." 

Peter Babcox, education editor for Time 
magazine, moved to the mike and announced, 

"Most of us agree with your hypothesis 
about SDS r relationship with the press.” 

There was applause. "Thank you, bro- 
ther," said McCarthy. 

Bob Simon of CBS TV Stood up. ”1 ful- 
ly support the position of my colleagues. 

Our relationship at this convention is with 
SDS and no one else." 

Had it not been SDS, there would have 
been no issue. Several speakers pointed 
out that lota of organizations don*t allow 
the press ‘to film their meetings and no- 
body gets uptight. "How about the Board 
of Regent someone asked. 

"The press should realize that it is 
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being us-d as a pawn bv th v adtr L n i s f r a U.c r?y 

McCarthy said® 

A petition wab r t ad to the pi ev.ai y : 

"We the under signed members ct the national 
and local news media* affirm cur individual 
and collective cent ideT.ce that we can satis- 
factorily report the procee a tag* of the Nation- 
al Council meeting of SDS under such informal 
working arrangements as axe c one lud^d between, 
our number and the majority of the. council® 
Further, we hope that the university administra- 
tion. will not consider Itself constrained to un- 
necessary action, in. cur behalf that would impair 
such working arrangements « n 

The petition was signed by 18 newsmen., in- 
cluding Babcox, Simon, John Kisner from the New 
York Times and representatives of UP1, Newsday, 
the D enve r Post* th e Ho u s to n P c s t , th . e New 
York Times magazine and others* 

There we.re y however s a f ew who wanted to make 
a scene. A tape man for tr.^ toe a.: Metromedia 
station said he wants d ^n r trough he never ac- 
tually made th - attempt® Hi* station thought a 
conf rontat.icn wen. Id mak* a gc id *tr;ry. 

He told LNS that his toss cr dared him to go 
in. When ask-i ;n. persona. :y wanted to dc it, 
he said s "A* an mil vidua! ? I say no* I have 
the prerogative of re-signing* But L have my 
livelihood to think nf o" 

Two campus cops st-red by* They ? and others 
outside, would be ; called upon to escort him in- 
to the auditorium* We talked with one of them. 
!, What are you going to do?" 

"We don’t make the d ec is ion. the cop re- 
plied* 

'‘Will you take him. in if you get the word?'* 
"Sure den. 1 1 like the o dd s \ " 

We walked outside wb.ei r- 10 campus cops 
waited in two cars o 

LNSo "What do you think of this who Is 
thing?" 

Cop? "We 1 re sick to our stomachs® I think, 
we ought to take the press, nail them on a cross 
an d carr y tb em i n th. ere* You really want to 
know what we think? Look, a* treir carl 1 (There 
was a piece of paper :.n the Metromed i.a station 
news car.) 


Evn'- th- "-:p^ thought the whole thing was 
absurd. Trt-y didn’t want, to face 500 irate 
r v vo i u t L on a r i e s } j s t s o the administration 
could win a po :.n 1. 

But today the administration did its thing* 
People, arrived for the morning plenary session 
to discover a section of the auditorium divided 
off by ropes. Three men from the local media 
moved into that area. SDS people surrounded 
them and demanded that they leave® The crowd 
physically forced the newsmen out of the au- 
ditorium while campus cops, refusing to act, 
shouted, "Stop it! Don't do that!" 

The confrontation lasted a good minute. 
Later , as we were waiting for the adminis-et 
tration to decide what to do next, we rapped 
with one of the guys who had been ejected from 
the auditorium® "Th* station isn’t inter- 
ested it; covering the SDS convention® They 
just want to cause a confrontation*" 

The administration then called us in 
for a press conf erer ce 0 An uptight press 
relations guy read the announcement* 

"The administration has contacted a 
majority of the Board of Regents and®.* 
blah*. .blah*.. blah.®. the conference, will 
be. allowed to- continue with tape recorders 
and cameras excluded from formal sessions 
except by prior arrangements between the 
news media and SDS*" 

The press applauded. 

Ah, the power of the press. The Re- 
gents had wanted to play the media off 
against SDS. But the press didn’t buy 
their game and the university had no 
choice but to give in. 

No- one here thinks that the bourgeois 
press has been miraculously converted to 
the side, of the. revolution* But it is 
clear that a dialogue is being opened 
which could have very interesting implica- 
tions. That dialogue 13 with guys who are 
Lit. a position to see a lot of the shit 
that is going down in this country* They 
get fucked over by their bosses and now 
they even get beat on by the cops® 
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LNS 2 "Oh, did y ra leave them a tote?" 

Cops "A note? We gave them a ticket." _ 
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GEORGE WALLACE s OR, HUEY LONG RIDES AGAIN 
by Doug Youngblood 
LIBERATION News Service 
George Wallace is certainly making true hie 
statement that, "We're going to shake the eye- 
teeth of the liberals of both national parties*’* 
The results of recent polls indicate that he is 
having some success: in a Gallup Poll he racked 
up 197. of the popular vote* And in a more recent 
Harris poll he is credited with 217** 

While there is little danger that he will be 
elected president, many fear that his third party 
can gain enough support to throw the election 
into the House of Representatives* If this were 
to happen, it would mean that Wallace would proba- 
bly swing his support behind the candidate who 
would allow him a voiee in choosing Supreme Cburt 
Justices and the Attorney General, plus a pledge 
to tread lightly in enforcing civil rights laws 
and a say in other things, like the placement of 
industry and federal funds, and even in decisions 
about the war* 

Nixon is quoted as saying, "It is vitally 
important that the election not be thrown into 
the House***®, but still states that, "under no 
circumstances" would he deal with Wallace if it 
were. Humphry said that, !, I would rather not be 
President than depend on a racist vote." But 
both parites are deeply concerned that they might 
not be able to gain a majority of the electoral 
votes, and are beginning to woo the candidates 
for the new House of Representatives to get 
them to pledge their votes for the Presidential 
candidate who wins the largest popular vote* 

But more important than this shaking of 
"eye-teeth" is the fact that on many of the im- 
portant issues of the day, Wallace is setting the 
stage upon which both Nixon and Humphrey will 
act out their respective political farces and 
spew forth their election year rhetoric* 

Gun Control: Tf We ought to register Communists, 
not guns. The way to abolish crime is to put 
folks in jail." 

Dissent: "I am for the right of dissent, but 
the first thing I would have my Attorney General 
do is grab some of these bearded professors, take 
them before a Grand Jury and put them in a peni- 
tentiary where they belong*" 


Civil Rights: "so-called civil rights laws 
are really an attack on the property rights of 
this country and on the free enterprise system 
of local government® *. I wodld' try to have theme 
changed in Congress." \v ,: - ° 

Law and Order: "I would keep the peace if 
I had to keep 30,000 troops standing in the streets 
two feet apart and with two-foot long bayonets." 

The People Backing Wallace 

One of the best ways of gaining a clearer 
understanding of Wallace is by knowing what the 
forces beheind him and his campaign for the 
Presidency. 

"Rumors persist that large contributions 
are being received from individuals and organi- 
zations classed in the conservative and far- 
right political categories. Most often mentioned 
is H.L.Hunt, hhe Texas oil billonaire." (The 
BirminghajK News) 

This right-wing support "rumor" is now 
we 11- documented and substantiated by an investi- 
gation made by four groups which monitor right- 
wing activities $ the Institute for American Demo- 
cracy, the Anti-Defamation- League of B'nai B'rith, 
the Southern Committee on Political Ethics, and 
Group Research Inc. 

Tne Institute for American Democracy pre- 
pared a report linking Birch members to 22 of 
Wallace’s state organizations and tying White 
Citizens Council's members to 10 of his state 
organizations©. ..In Illinois his campaign is being 
handled by such people as Mel Jones, A.W. Castle- 
man, Charles Urban, Patricia Snyder and C.H. Hof- 
man, all of whom have links with the John Birch 
Society. Mel Jones has stated publicly that 
"many" Birchers in Illinois are working for 
Wallace. John Mehalic, R.J. Crow, Bernard Yuza- 
vich, John Noble (a national spokesman for the 
John Birch Society), Dr. C. Provan (operator of 
a Birch-sponsored "Let Freedom Ring" telephone 
outlet in Duquesne), and Mary Smith (editor of 
the Birch weekly "Review of the News") are all 
Involved in the Wallace campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On and on the report goes, showing exactly 
who the people behind Wallace are: Dr. Billy 
Hargis (Christian Crusade), Ma j . Gen. Walker 
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(John Birch Society activist), Leander Perez (a 
hardline segregationist) Gerald Smith (a notori*- 
ous anti-Semite), Lester "Axehandle" Maddox and 
former Governor . M. Griffin (another hardline 
segregationist)* The IAD report also lists Ro- 
bert Welch and Leander Perez as "two of the key 
men behind Wallace*" 

All across the country, right-wing organiza- 
tions (KXK, Minutfimen, the Christian Crusade, the 
American Nazi Party, the National States Rights 
Party, White Citizens Councils, as well as the 
John Birch Society) have thrown their support 
behind him and are working feverishly for a vic- 
tory in November* 

While Wallace has stated that he does not 
wlecome the support of the American Nazi Party 
he is also quoted as saying ,"I’n not going to 
denounce the John Birch Society," because its 
member® "are some of our finest citizens," and 
"I appreciate the fact that those people want to 
support me*" 

WALLACE’S POPULARITY 

While these affiliations with right-wing 
interests shed some light on Wallace, they do 
little to explain his growing popularity (15,000 
people attended a rally in Shreveport, La*; 

5 S 0C0 In Providence, R*I.; 6£)00 in Syracuse, 

Ii*Y« ; 10,000 in Columbia, Md.; and 3,000 in 
Boston* Mas s * ) 

George Wallace can travel across the country 
spreading his "gospel" of hate, bigotry and re- 
action. because there is a large constituency of 
right-wingers open to his demagoguery* But oth- 
er factors must also be considered: political 
alienation, Wallace’s appeal, his identity as. a 
rebel, and the failure of the white radical Move- 
ment to spread political consciousness amoung 
white®* 

In the Guardian (9/14/68) Julius Lester 
h^d this to *ays "George Wallace recognized that 
these 3 forgotten Americans’ were perhaps more 
alienated from the society than the children of 
affluence, the children of the ghetto, and the 
liberal intellectual* They were more alienated 
because they were without a means of even ex'- 
pressing their alienation* They looked to the 
world about them, a world of rapid and radical 
change, and saw that change as only a threat. 


And they could find no political force who could 
speak to their fears and organize them. No one 
came forward to move them into the process of 
change, so their fears increased* Wallace has 
come forward to articulate those fears and orga- 
nize them* He is saying publicly what many whites 
have been saying to themselves and to each other* 

He is re-enforcing their resistance to change and o ano 
cannot be glibly written off as a fascist and a 
demagogue* " 

Wallace is making an emotional appeal di- 
rected at the fears and insecurities felt by those 
who are experiencing the same frustration as we 
in the Movement are* But the answers he gives 
to their questions serve only to strengthen the 
response and behavioral patterns formed by the 
educational institutions of the State* 

His popularity does not prove that the 
workers of this country are pro-fascist and rac- 
ist* It does prove that for the first time in 
30 years people are talking and thinking poli- 
tics on a large scale. Most of them have some 
understanding of the "Tweedle-Dee and Tweedle- 
dum" nature of the. two major parties 4 theire 
dissatisf action with the major parties can be 
seen in the popularity of McCarthy as well as 
that of Wallace* Wallace’s American Independent 
Party appears as a medium for saying "No!" to 
ceratin aspects of the eystem. But the AIP is 
really nothing more than a reenforcing process 
that ties people even j more firmly to the pri- 
mary source of their alienation* the capitalis- 
tic system. 

Wallace has an identity as a rebel. "Both 
(McCarthy liberals and Wallace reactionaries) 
represent an alienation from U.S. policies, 
from distrust of the ruling bodies* Both cast 
their lot with a rebel, with (in their eyes) 
the guts to throw down the gauntlet to a power- 
ful and arrogant establishment." (A1 Lannon) 

Wallace appeals to the "rebel" in people that 
comes out when we are fed up with something or 
someone, and the American people are fed up with 
a lot of things: high taxes, s e *ing their son® 
coming back from a war with no purpose, their 
meaningless and unexciting existences, the bore- 
dom of their jobs, and conformity to rules and 
regulations they don't agree with. 
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The only problem is that this M re D ?L H la not 
really a rebel at all, for Wallace Is not substan- 
tially different from Humphrey or Nixon; iV e only 
that he serves different interests of the ruling- 
class. "His racist populism is disdained, but he 
is considered a useful counterpoise to anti-capi- 
talist forces loose in the society* They attack 
him bitterly for his racism in the media 9 but 
their real complaint against him is that he is not 
under control. George Wallace is the only major 
politicaian in America with an independent politi- 
cal and financial base." (Clark Kissinger, The 
Guardian) McCarthy has been dealt with, and while 
Wallace is viewed as ah immediate enemy, in the 
long run he is just as much, a friend of and be- 
liever in capitalism as they are. They will try 
to crush him, but if they can’t they will accomo- 
date themselves to him. 

The Movement has been the chief agent of the 
unrest, alienation and political awareness that 
exists. But it has failed to go among white 
people and move them into the process of change. 

We have sowed the seeds but have not gone into 
the fields to reap the harvest which Wallace is 
now finding so abundant and turning against us. 
Much of Wallace's popularity can be blamed on the 
Movement because we have not gone out Into poor 
and working-class white commv.nl ties to work at 
helping white people liberate themselves. We have 
not been receptive, responsive ? or sensitive to 
what their lives are all about or what they feel 
about what is happening around them. We. have 
not explained to them the reasons for our demon- 
strations, marches, and that we understand and 
make their demands our demands® No, we. have 
not gone among our own people but Wallace has 
and he is finding the harvest more than abundant, 
and reaps where he has not sown® The white sec- 
tion of the Movement has remained basically stu- 
dent and middle-class oriented, that Is the pri- 
mary reason that working class people have no 
other voice to listen to but that of George Wal- 
lace. 

The peace and student Movements are vitally 
important to the growth of radical consciousness 
in this country. But until the Movement becomes 
relevant to the needs and understanding of the 
alienation of these "ignored Americans" the 


movement will never be able to obtain the power 
to cause revolutionary change in the politics, 
institutions, and other forces that control and 
shape our lives* 

Wallace and the "Little Man" 

Here are some facts that will, aid us in un- 
derstanding why Wallace is not a friend of the 
"little man"; 

Sales tax rates in his state have soared to 
among the highest in the nation — after he prom- 
ised not. to increase them. 

For the first time in many years in Ala- 
bama,, state agencies -- notably the highway pa- 
trol -- interfered in union organizing efforts. 

Only 9 states pay lower minimum weekly 
benefits for disability under workman 1 8 compen- 
sation® 

Jobless pay increased under Wallace as it 
did under all his recent predecessors, but it 
was boosted at the expense of working women. 

His administration denied unemployment benefits 
to all working women who take maternity leave 
without assurance of a job when they are ready 
to return, to work® 

In average jobless benefits payments, only 
7 states rank lower than Alabama and 7 are lower 
in the maxim im weekly benefits paid. 

These facts make it very difficult to con- 
tinue believing Wallace when he refers to his 
friendliness toward the "little man," As one 
Alabamian union official puts its "Wallace is per- 
haps the most anti -workingman governor in the 
U.S." In no other state is the tax structure so 
rigged against the urban workingman and in favor 
of the man who owns a thousand acres of pine 
trees or pasture land in a rural 

county. 

Union leaders are cautious because Wallace 
has hurt them® He has fragmented their organi- 
zations by telling their members: "I could do 
so much more for you workingmen if you'd just 
get rid of them hlgger- loving leaders you got." 
Let 1 ' s listen to what some union officials have 
to say on the subject of the "little man." 

"Whet Wallace was a legislator (late for- 
ties)., he talked like the workingtoan* 8 friend. 
When he ran for governor in 1962 we labor people 
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asked him where h® stood on issues like sales tax, 
minimum wages, workman 7 s compensation, and anti- 
union laws and he told us, "Hell, you fellows 
know how I stand on them issues 0 I always been 
for the workingman.” But then his speeches became 
nothing but nigger, nigger, nigger, and we to id 
him he should give us a little less nigger, nig- 
ger, nigger and a little more talk about how he 
was gonna help the workingman. His answer was, 
u Pm gonna help the workingman first by taking 
bis part against the niggers t that’s all folks 
want to hear me talk about. 1 ' And we told him, 
"Well, Negroes are workingmen too, and what ail 
workingmen in Alabama need is a governor to 
take their part against the big employer and 
big property owners. 11 Of course, George double- 
crossed us® Show us a politician who's ’taking 
the white man’s part against the nigger,* and I’ll 
show you one who’ll never take the workingman’s 
part against employers and big property owners® 

Why should he? He gets the poor white man’s vote 
by yelling ’nigger 7 then steals bread from his 
pockets. 11 

In his 1963 inaugural address as the new 
governor, he vowed: "Segregation now, segregation 
tomorrow, segregation forever." Stil~ he has 
stated! "They can 7 t call me a racist, 1 never 
made a speech in my life that reflected on race©" 

Racism sets one section of the working class 
against another and keeps them from seeing that 
it I 8 in their class interest to make the de- 
mands of some workers the demands of all workers. 
Wallace cannot have the interests of the worker 
at heart when he creates such divisions in the 
ranks of laborers as he does when he vows: "Se- 
gregation forever." 

Another interesting bit of information comes 
to light when we listen to another union, leader 
saying: "Before workingmen in other states start 
supporting Wallace for President, they should 
come to Alabama and see workingmen paying Wal- 
lace’s new taxes on bread, beer, tobacco, auto 
tags, and driver’s licenses. They should inspect 
a state which has no minimum wage law, but which 
has anti-union laws and an inadequate workman’s 
c omp e ns a t i on • 

It would seem that if Wallace is truly for 


legislation existing in Alabama and in other 
Southern states. This would allow workers to 
organize their jobs and would result in better 
wag-s, better living conditions, and a higher 
standard of living for those he claims to repre- 
sent,. But it is impossible for George Wallace to 
make this part of his platform because he serves 
interests whose wealth is tied up in creating 
a non-unionized, floating pool of cheap labor and 
keeping the South as a place where industry can 
go to escape organized labor. 

While It ie true that many unions are not 
acting in the best interests of their members, 
unions are still the only buffer that workers 
can put between* them, and those who own the jobs 
at which they work. If you think this buffer 
isn’t needed any longer, check out the day-labor 
halls that utilize non-unionized labor. And as 
long as George Wallace is anti-union then he is 
anti "little man." 

White revolutionaries have a job with our 
own. people. If this is not the direction that 
the movement begins to move in, we will use our 
poor white and working-class brothers against 
us in the struggle for liberation, freedom, and 
dignity. 
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INTERVIEW WITH BURROUGHS 
PART II 2 
by Jeff Shero 

LIBERATION News Service/RAT 

(This is the s-cond part of an interview begun 
in the October 9 packet, Jeff Shero speaking to 
W 1 1 1 i am Bur r ou gh s . ) 

Life with the Queen 

R: Were, you surprised by that uprising in France? 

Bs I was surprised by ito I had been in France 
and I thought the French had the young people 
really down. I was surprised by it. I was de- 
lighted by it, in another sense, because I thought 
by God they’re really breaking up. 

Rs You don’t think the latent potential is sit- 
ing In. England? 

Bs 1 hope so. I would love- I would love- to see 
som-H: thing like that happen in England. But it 
must happen. after they get rid of the idea of this 
bloody Queen. So long as they have any 


the "little man" then one of the planks of his 

platform should be to strike down all anti-union 
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subservience to that Image, it s hopeless. 1 
think I can get. 5,000 people in Trafalgar Square 
saying n Bugger the Queen...''' That bit-n. Sitting 
there soaking up the energy of forty million 
people * People say,, ’'’The Queen isn t important,. 
She’s just a f igurehead y A figurehead of sub- 
servience^ A. figurehead of kissing her ass,. 
Worthless wench. She should be sweeping floors. 

Rs The Fope-s that way, too. You think about the 
Encyclical about birth control- The Pope is even 
more evil because he influences more people * 

Bs I wouldn’t say necessarily more evi 1 . * ,*Herd s 
a woman who's fucked up a whole count ry .. ,Tha t s 
what, has held England back,. 

Rc Well ? the control by America to a great ex- 
tent toor 1 mean like Wilson can t come out against 
the war because America is propping up the pound* 

B; Yes* but forget about Wilson. Just think a- 
bout the Queen for a moment. That is what is 
holding the whole of England back,.*->tne subserv- 
ience of the English people to this bitch... 

R: What, do the young people think about it? 

B; The young people. A iot of them of course are 
against the Queen* But as 1 say there s no hope 
for them until we have live thousand people out 
in Trafalgar Square streaming ’Bugger the Queen. n 
R ; That was' a pretty effective chanc, you know, 
in Chicago. -’Fuck you* 'IBJ.,” 

B; In America we don t hesitate to bugger LBJL 
But to get people in England to say ‘'Bugger the 
Queen/’ that * . ( sear ching pause)-. . *Oh my God* 
They’ve been so conditioned to re '/ere this worth- 
less bitch-. It really shocks them this idea of 
saying '''Bugger the Queen*’' But until they can say 
that, there's no hope for them at all, 

Ro The royaLty of Europe sticks together and, ^ 

B i If you ask me at this point in history;, what 
could be more ridiculous than a Queen? 

Ro it’s even against the Law to say anything a- 
gainst the Queen* It's the only sacred thing* 

More sacred than God,. You can say l ' fuck God 1 ’ 
but not the Queen*,. How about the Rolling Stones, 
could they lead a movement I Ike that? 

B i I think it could be done- l th.nk there are a 
lot of people in England who tnink it should be 
done* It would be the first indication that 
something was going to happen? 

Ra Do the Rolling Stones consider themseives to 

be revolutionary? 
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B: They really do., baby* They’re all out to 
help* and on our side completely* 

Rr They can't come to this country, can they? 

B: No, because they are facing drug charges* 

They re one hundred per cent behind us* I know 
them all*.**- 1 talked with this student tactician. 

He said the only thing to be done was to put out 
a pamphlet covering the royal family with vile 
abuse, just saying the worst* And the reaction 
from the establishment would tell us where we’d 
have to go* 

R: Just like the reaction in Chicago ripped the 

facade off the Democratic machine* 

B , That's what he meant exactly. 

Writing and Commitment 

R; People within the system, they're afraid of 
risking* 

Bi They’re terrified* I don’tcare at all. I 
don’t care if 1 die tomorrow, it’s not important 
to me** *1 find it increasingly difficult to write. 
Ive written* I’ve written* I've written* I’ve 
written.. Tired writing. 

Is it even hard for you to write non-fiction? 
Be Hard for me to write anything. I can write on 
order, that is to say if Esquire says can you 
write this piece ? I can write it. But for years, 
for years , for years ? I wrote all the time, all 
the time, all the time. But now, I just don’t 
feel like writing* 

R:: You mean you'd wake up in the morning and write 
most of the day? 

Br Yeah., 1 just don’t want, I just don't feel 
like writing. I'm bored with it. I mean I’m 
finished,., I dorlt want to write any more. 

R And now maybe you're beginning your activist 

c areer . 

B; I want action* I want to get out and do 
something. I’m tired of sitting on my ass. I 
want to get out and stir up some trouble. I 
want to make trouble for everybodyl 
R: Not for everybody# 

Bo For ail the people in power... I'm tired of 
sitting on my ass and writing; I want to get out 
and do something* 

R Writing has its force, but it's not as great 
as people think. Many times people think... 

B It s much greater than people think. 

R; You think so? 
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person with no Idea of who he was or what hi was* 

And I'd '.rather not think about it ever since then* 
It's too disgusting to think about* 

R; Have you ever been back there? 

Bs I’ve never been back there- 

R: What did you think a boar World War Two? 

B: Nothing* 

Rs It didn : t. seem Like a patriotic fight everyone 
should be involved Ln? 

B t No ••What I was trying to convey is my whole past 
is something I have nothing to do with* 7 am now 
a completely different person* Anything in the 
past as far as I'm concerned is ot no importance- 
Rz It's funny how lives build* For a lot of 
writers as they've gone on it because more and 
more difficult to write* A .ot of them never did 
break with the past- Look at Fitzgerald* Fitz- 
gerald sort of fell apart- Hemingway had more and 
more trouble writing, 

Bs Well* excuse me* Fitzgerald was a great wri- 
te r $ but he was completely tied up in the nine- 
teen-twenties * 

R 2 Well take a guy like O'Nei*- He dealt with the 
most basic themes,* 

B; As far as I’m not associated with any period- 
But Fitzgerald was a very grSat writer assoda - 
ted strictly with the nine teen- twenties - What a 
writer he was* 
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TALK WITH CUBANS (FART TWO ) 
by Ja ime. I via 
Michele Clark) 

(Editor's Notes Michele Clark 5 Liberation News 
Service Reporter, recently returned to the United 
States after a one -month visit to Cuba as a member 
of an SDS delegation- Jaime r who divorced his 
wife four months ago 8 is a part-time guide and a 
baritone in the national chorus of Cuba*) 

I was in Czechoslovakia In 7964 and I did not 
like it* I did not like the young people* They 
were only interested in clothing* There were peo- 
ple there who wanted to buy everything you owned- 
They were not political- I felt more comfortable 
with the older people* Yes* With the old people- 
fifty— who had been through things* T don't know 
how they expect to maintain their revolution* But 
still they are socialists* They are not capitalist* 
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! do no i know a lot about the si tua tion-but 
I trunk that .ike fidei says s Will the Soviets 
: ome Here to Juba if we are invaded? What about 
Vietnam? This Is a question* We will see* But 
still*-- the Soviets had to go In-- because there 
were apt tall sis trying to take over. This is 
t rue * 

1 understand the Soviets* They have suf- 
fered very much* Two wars they had* They lost 
everything)! They lost everything they had built. 
They took down wfi.it. factories and brought them 
away piece by piece to save them from the Ger- 
mans* They nave suffered a lot* Many people 
died , 'Many , many m^n* They do not want to lose 
what they have gained* They must protect them- 
sel ves 

Stili 7 think their people are not so revo- 
lutionary as we- l think the three most revo- 
lutionary peoples now in the world are Cubans., 
Vietnamese people and the Koreans* But I think 
the Vietnamese are first* They are the most rev- 
olutionary in the world* More than us* A Cuban 
is Impatient* He wants things"- one day* two days. 
But chose Vietnamese “-they have been fighting so 
Long and :r- y have. nothing--nothlng! And yet you 
always sec loam smiling and singing* They are 
so gent c •* Yes- I think they are more revo- 
lutionary* The Cubans have to learn from them. 

Cubans lov c to dr^ss well* Here"** in Ha- 
vana’ ' it gets to never below zero degrees centi- 
grade® Uauaiiy nor below five or si degrees 
centigrade * But as soon as it happens- there is 
a little wind _ everyone comes out in their 
sweaters and boots and hoods* They are funny* 

They like .nothes* Winter clothes are --how do 
you say? - mor^ nl.ve~~ more stylish* 

My wile, all she cared about was ballet* 

She Is one of the prima ballerinas in the com- 
pany* 7 am interested in everything* I like 
to talk to everyone about anything. I am a*., 
student of all**«and a * * * professor of not one 
thing* She did not care* Still --I loved her very 
much* 

She only wanted to be the best ballerina. 

1 am not on i y saying this because she left me— 
but J think that is not. a very revolutionary at- 
titude* I am, for example 7 the baritone soloist 
In the chorus. 7t is true we are not so well 
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known. The chorus is a new thing--not so well 
known as the ballet* But still --I could say: 

Ah, I am the baritone in the chorus--but I do 
not. This is not a revolutionary attitude. A 
revolutionary must help everyone--must not think 
he is special. 

We met in the theater. I would be on militia 
duty — at the theater during the October crisis. 

We would say hello , how are you, smile. Then 
at one of Fidel's speeches at the Plaza of the 
Revolution--! do not remember which--she was ti- 
red and I gave her my jacket to lie down on and 
that was how it star ted . 

One of my father’s favorite movies --and 
mine too - is with Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon 
and Marilyn Monroe. That is such a funny picture. 
My father goes to see it every time it plays. 

That gangster--what’ s his name--George Raft — is 
in it. He used to own a casino here in Havana. 

Yes. He was a real gangster. You didn't know 
that? He owned the Capri--near the old United 
States embassy building. Is Alan Ladd still 
alive? I like him very much. He is not such a 
good actor I think— but still I like him very much. 

You SDS kids are all alike. Yes. I was 
with the February group. All alike. You come to 
Cuba and at the beginning you want to talk with 
everybody in the street. All alike. Crazy. 

I was once with Peter Henig* He is so crazy. 
We were in the Havana Libre. And there was 
this little old man. An elevator operator, always 
bent over— a little old man— never smiled. One 
day I got on the elevator with Peter and he picks 
up his hand like this — to the old man and says: 

Take me to Miami. Take me to Miami he says to 
the old man* In Spanish. The old man just keeps 
frowning. He is so crazy. I go to the other 
side of the elevator and say: I don’t know this 
boy . 
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THE BOB DYLAM OF VIETNAM IS SILENCED 
n 

by Tran Van Pinh 
LIBERATION News Service /CPS 
WASHINGTON (LNS ) - -Th*». n±.r.e of Tr',r> Gong Son 
came to the notice of the Arre: ic rub lie 

only at the beginning o f yeur when the 
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New York Time* published an article by its 
correspondent in Saigon, Bernard Weinraub, 
under the headline: fr A Young Vietnamese 

Sings of Sadness and War.” 

But long before that, Trinh Cong Son, 
the "Bob Dylan of Vietnam,” was the idol of 
the Vietnamese public, especially the young* 

His public appearances were always sold out 
tr advance, end his records treasured by 
students and wjek^ra alike* In him war- 
torn Vietnam confided and through him expressed 
her agony and shed her tears* 

”1 want to describe the absurdity 6fi death 
in my country : I want to describe the war,” 
he said, he opposed the killing and he longed 
for peace. 

Hi 8 increasing popularity frightened 
the ruling Saigon generals who fear peace 
more than war, the source of their wealth and 
power. They decided that Trinh Cong Son must 
be silenced* 

Two months ago, on a visit to the 

northern provinces of South Vietnam, he was 
arrested (without warrant and without trial of 
course) by the military security police in 
Da Nang* Officially he was among the thousands 
of Vietnamese who "disappear” daily, and no one 
except a few friends know he is now in one of 
South Vietnam 1 8 numerous detention camps. 

I learned of his arrest only a few days 
ago when a friend in Washington on "official 
business” and as a gift brought me a tape of 
Trinh Cong Son songs* "You may not see him 
ag&in,” my friend said* "He was arrested*” 
According to my friend, his arrest, although 
not made public in the Saigon press, is no 
longer a secret; his admirers now organize 
clandestine parties to sing his songs or listen 
to his records. 

Trinh Cong Son was born with the war in 
1940 (when the Japanese invaded Vietnam), 
and since then saw nothing but destruction in 
his homeland* His native town, the ancient 
city of Hue, the last bastion of Vietnamese 
culture with its museums and its libraries, was 
destroyed during the Tet offensive this year 
by 0 . S • Rccke f s an i bomb s • 
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As Bob Dylan once said, "Open up your eyes 
and ears and you are influenced: there is 
nothing you can do about it*" Trinh Cong Son 
opened his eyes and saw only death and burning* 

He opened his ears and heard only the thunder of 
bombs and the clatter of machine, guns. And there 
was nothing Trinh Cong Son could do but write and 
sing songs and expresss his sadness at the devas- 
tation of the land he loves so much® He admit- 
ted he was influenced by Bob Dylan ana Joan Baez 5 
"I lik*» Bob Dylan — his voice is a :.ry, a 
lament* Joan Baez — her voice is melancholy and 
beautiful." 

Trinh Cong Son supported himself, his mother , two 
brothers and five sisters with hie talent®* 

Who is going to take care of them now? They 
will surely join the three million f aceless 
"refugees” in the barbed wire camps, the product 
of America’s "nation- building program" for 
South Vietnam* 

Trinh Cong Son composed many songs, but his two 
most popular are "Tinh Ca Cua Nguoi Hat Tri" 

("Love Song of a Woman Maddened by War"), trans- 
lated in full below, and "Gia Tai Cua Me" (Mother’s 
Inheritance") which starts* 

One thousand years of slavery under the Chinese 
aggressors , 

One hundred years of domination by Western 
invaders. 

Twenty years of ceaseless civil war-- 
The fortune a mother bequeaths her children is 
a sad Vietnam* 

The mother’s fortune is a mountain full of graves, 
The mother’ 8 fortune is a brood of rootless 
bastards 

And a gang of faithless traitors*" 

From time to time he has hope, as in the 
song "I Shall Visit," in which he tells his 
dream of visiting all the historical places of 
Vietnam from North to south when peace returns* 
Generals Nguyen Van Thieu. and Nguyen Cao 
and their numerous secret services and police 
have imprisoned thousands of students, peace 
candidates, intellectuals, peasants* They now 
tried to silence the voice of tormented Vietnam 
by putting Trinh Cong Son behind bars. 

Bernard Weinraub wrote; "As soon as he 
8 tarts strumming his guitar and singing, the 
audiences weep*" 

Deprived of their Bob Dylan, the Vietnamese 
people now probably have to ask J>-;< cv. and Baez 
to be the interpreters of tVrr and their 

dreams and make them weep. The atrocious war 


ni adieus net only the Vietnamese women but the 
-sene Lt T .' r e md *eno Lbie people of the world* 

Not to •: a madden, one has to cry sometimes* 

LOVE SONG OF A WOMAN MADDENED BY WAR 

by Trinh Cong Son 
translated by Tran Van Dinh 

I have a lover 

Who disd at the battle of PleiMel 
I l.avj a 
At the Zone. ’ D ’ 

Who died at the battle of Dong Xoai 
Who died up there in Hanoi 
Re died in a hurry 

His heart p-till lingering at the frontier* 

I have a lover 

Who died at the battle of Chu Phron 
I have a lover 

Whose body drifted, along the river 
Who died In the. dark covered jungles 
Who died in the cold:, 

His body burned as charcoal* 

I want to love you 
I love Viet Nam 
On a stormy day I go 
My lips utter 
Your name 
Your Vietnam name 

United we are in the language of the yellow- 
skinned people* 

I want to love you 
I love Viet Nam 
As soon as I grow up 

My ears are accustomed to the sounds of bullets 
and mines 

My two hands are now free 
My two lips are now free 

But I forget from now on the human language* 

I have a lover 

Who died at the battle of A Shan 

I have a lover who lay dead all bent and crooked 

At the edge of the pass 

Near-dead undX:? the bridge 

Dead: choke: 

Without, a piece cf cloth on. 
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I have a lover 

Who died at the battle of Ba Gia 
I have a lover 


homes the urban, Industrial colorless life we 
smell , see, taste and feel© And with the Bea- 
tles we leave it to help Sergeant Pepper 


Who died only last night 

Who died very suddenly 

Who died without time for a last word 

Without hatred 

Lying dead as if he was dreaming© 
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AN LNS FILM REVIEW? 

THE YELLOW SUBMARINE 

By Jomo Rajkin 
LIBERATION News Service 

LONDON ( LNS ) - - Why i s th e. Y e 1 1 ~*w S ubmar ine. 
unpopular here in England? Why hadn't it attrac- 
ted large numbers of partisan viewers? Will it be 
as unpopular in the USA? Probably not— for this 
full-length cartcr^j in which the Beatles are the 
major figures, and in which their music is central, 
was made to see with pot® 

Now, you can lister, to Lucy in the Sky With 
Diamonds and also take a visual trip as you listen 
to the music© The English smoke far less pot 
than the Vietnam-destroying Americans, and 
won’t rave as much over it® Harold Wilson and 
pot don’t go together o Harold Wilson drinks 
tea® 

It’s probably best to see the film twice — 
once with and once without® Like 2001: A Space 
Odyssey, this cartoon is a trip, a voyage in 
time and space, from the world about us, to a 
fabulous one under ths sea® 

It’s a story of how good defeats evil, how 
order is disrupted and reaffirmed® But the story 
itself isn't important® The freaky colors, and 
shapes, the bright reds, blues, yellows and 
purples, greens and oranges splashed across the 
screen are moet dazzLing® The eyes explode in 
a realm of swirling colors® No light show, noth- 
ing an the Filmore East, can. rival this® 

To make it a total experience the Beatles’ 
music is also here, mostly from Sergeant Pepper 
but also from Revolver and including some new 
songs o The combination of sound and color brings 
release into a new dimension® 

We start in, the real world, above ground, a 
sad and dreary place® The Beatles sing of 

lonely people, of Eleanor Rigby 5 smoke stacks 
belch foulc’ air into the atmosphere® This is 


save his beautiful underwater world from the 
Blue Meanies, the tyrants, and oppressors, 
spreaders of hate, and inf lie tors of violence® 
Before the descent we find ourselves in 
a huge Dada world, of strange forms, where 
things come alive and move like people. As 
the Beatles walk d:m the corridor, opening 
doors, peeping in, we walk on to a series of 
different sets© Behind the door King Kong, 
our hero, is about to rape a girl in bed, as 
John Lenrv-n asks, "Are we Interrupting some- 
thing ?* 9 When he opens th^ c--.it portal a 
locomotive comes racing toward us, getting 
larger all the time, but Lennon closes the door 
in time to save us from disaster® 

The animai s are the best things in the 
film* animals like those, in Alice in Wonder- 
land, and like Lennon’s creations, The Big 
Fat Budgie, for example. At the bottom of 
the sea, the creatures move about the 
submarine® The most dangerous is the sucker, 
who sucks up everything with its vacuum clean- 
er-like beak, until it sucks up the Yellow 
Submarines, and then sucks itself up® It sucks 
itself, you sick yourself, we such ourselves, 
they suck themselves® It's as fabulous an 
underworld bestiary as ever was seen© 

The Blue Meanies are disappointing, 
though their two-headed doge are fierce, 
and their most powerful weapon, a hand with 
an eye on one finger, which was sent to anni- 
hilate the Beatles, is a terrifying night- 
mare creation® 

The battle scenes go on too long, the trium- 
phant values, love and music, are unconvin- 
cingly presented® The Yellow Submarine is 
too high brow, too intellectual! zed© The 
influences are Lewis Carroll and Steinberg, 
famous for his drawings in the New Yorker 
(up against the wall©) Many of the designs 
in this cartoon will appeal to the same sort 
of audience, but not to London cockneys, or 
West Indian bus conductors® Commercially, 
the film is made mo-re for am American audience© 
Technically it ls advanced, but the dialogue 
is poor® Most of the puns aren’t funny© One 
TFTT37 0: t.® 12 , T7F8 
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of the best is visuals 

Ringo picks up a hole, one of the 4,000 in 
Blackburn, Lancashire, which would fill the 
Albert Hall, and he puts it in his pocket* He 
then tells us he has a hole in his picket. Hal 
Hal Hal Get it* Later, to release a group of mu- 
sicians trapped by the Blue Mea^lssin a plastic 
bubble, he takes the hole from his pocket and puts 
it on the bubble to let the air out and free the 
musicians. 

We need more full length cartoons like this? 
more fantasy worfcds, bright, clashing colors 
which expand the eyeball. We want strange worlds, 
strange bestiaries. Ream your minas an *' ? The 
Yellow Submar ine* ,v Tha Blue Meant are our en- 
emies as much as they are the enemies of the 
Beatles: they are the fuzz, the Fascists, the 
destroyers of love, beauty, comradship, loyalty. 

If the Beatles can defeat them, what are we wait- 
ing for? The. walls must come down., now. We need 
our own submarines. 
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The Washington Report: 

HANG ON, SNOOPY 
by James Arthur Smith 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) — If elections were 
won by bumper stickers, a quick survey would put 
Humphrey, Nixon, Wallace, Snpopy and the Esso 
Tiger all neck and neck — but none of them near beat 
ing Eugene McCarthy. 

It's a part of the !f McCarthy phenomenon” 
that one seems to want to remove his stickers. 
McCarthy daisies are still seen everywhere; and 
whereas bumper stickers may be trivial, the resili- 
ence they reflect is not — at least not to the Hum- 
phrey forces. The nominee himself is saying that 
McCarthy support is eesential to victory, and he 
pleads for "rationality" to prevail. 

But will it? In New York, the state's Demo- 
cratic party chairman, John J. Burps, is worried 
about winning his critical state for Humphrey. He 
said that Humphrey's strongest issue was the nega- 
tive one of who he’WBS running against, much like 
Johnson's anti-Goldwater appeal in 1964. 

"Whan McCarthy people see what Wallace 
and Nixon and Agnew have to say," he hopes aloud, 
"they will come around." 

LIBERATION News 


In many camps there is doubt thfct even pas- 
sive support by the McCarthyites (and that is all 
Humphrey could expect) would be sufficient to put 
him over In November. What is becoming evident as 
the campaign develops is that the delegates in Chi- 
cago did more than make a policy decision in choos- 
ing Humphrey. In the process they forfr -ted the 
energy and enthusiasm of the one Democratic "mach- 
ine" which might outdo both Nixon and Wallace. 

It has been known that the "bright, wild- 
eyed liberals" in this country were equally matched — 
in numbers — by the hardline conservatives, but the 
liberal forces had held the balance through their 
dedication, hard work and energy. Its leadership 
had been better and the basically conservative 
blue collar block had been kept within the liberal 
coalition. 

This year the delegates at both the Republican 
and Democratic conventions had opted for party loyal- 
ty over popular appeal. In this way, the Democrats 
in particular defaulted. The result was that only 
Wallace and the forces of conservatism had rewarded 
and nourished the most active, enthusiastic and out- 
going of their followers to develop the type c of batid- 
wagon which draws others. People are attracted to 
the dedications and enthusiasm of others. 

What hurts Humphrey the most about his fail- 
ure to draw McCarthy supporters is their "irrational" 
indifference to stop-Nixon appeals. Sam Smith, 
a District of Columbia Democratic Central Commit- 
tee member, explains his indifference by saying, 

"I prefer milk of magnesia to castor oil, but I 
try to keep away from them both. 1 ? 

Other McCarthy supporters are saying they 
prefer Nixon to Humphrey on the grounds that since 
both of them support a war that bankrupts domestic 
programs, it is better to have the candidate who 
is at least not going to raise unfulfilled hopes 
in the process. 

Since most McCarthy supporters share the 
feeling that Humphrey cannot win anyway, they 
are less inclined to share the role of "funeral 
director." Seeing nothing to gain, then, by re- 
warding Humphrey for copping the nomination, they 
are content to await his repudiation in November 
and pick up the pieces along their own lines in ) 
December. 

A deeper explanation of Humphrey's difficul- 
ties in making "good losers" of the McCarthy camp 
(sorry, we miscalcuated — continued on PAGE N$ 
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, .. \? QX.ISXC& AFTER CHICAGO 

by Rennie Davis and Tom Hayden 

LIBERATION News Service 

We learned in Chicago what it means to de- 
clare that T, the streets belong to the people,' 1 
McCarthy workers pushed out of the Democratic 
Party and movement activists pushed out of 
Lincoln Park found that the streets were their 
common homes, their ultimate base of resistance 
and opposition. For once the blunt trut$i was 
clears since the 'institutions can not be changed 
from within, the people will take to the streets. 

The lines separating MtCarthy o supporters 
from t New Left radicals from Yippies began to 
dissolve. If the police treated us as a common 
foe, we asked, why not treat ourselves as a 
common movement? We talked and argued, and fin- 
ally we came together, not yet with a common 
ideology and strategy, not without some linger= 
ing friction, but now with a common reference 
point, a bond of experience which will help us 
grow together in the future. 

We revitalized the country's sentiment after 
several months of confused and illusory hope for 
peace. We exposed the Administration's inten- 
tion of continuing the Vietnam aggression, deny- 
ing their ability to pose as the"peace party"as 
they did in 19§4. 

We hurt the people who rule this country. 

We imposed an international humiliation on them. 

We damaged the machinery / and discredited the 
authority of the Democratic Party among people 
it traditionally counts upon to remainn in powec^. 
We drove a new wedge between the government 
and the mass media. 

We aided the black liberation movement 
by sharpening the battle within the heart of the 
Mother Country. We raised the ante, and the 
Man knows more clearly that opposition will 
surround him on all sides if he continues the 
aggression in the ghetto. We won respect for 
ourselves iti ; the eyes of those oppressed people w 
who have beeen wondering whether white youths a 
are serious abfcut sociiil change. 

Hubert's notorious promise to "bring the 
Great Society to Asia" is tunning into its! 
opposite; Vietnam is coming home. We saw it in a 
rigged convention, in Che repression of the 
press, and above all in the bayonets, gas and 


troops to protect the government from its own 
citizens . 

We brought America’s basic conflict clo- 
ser to the surface of everyday life* We are 
taking 'the new class s truggle--between the 
youth and the corpora tion-socie ty--into the 
home. "These were our children," cried the 
New York Times analyst, "and the police were 
beating them." While the head of Consoli- 
dated Edison of Illinois was supporting 
Mayor Daley, the Mayor's police were beating 
his rebel son in the streets. The battle line 
is no longer drawn in the obscure paddies of 
Vietnam or the dim ghetto streets, but is com- 
ing closer to suburban santuaries and corporate 
boardrooms. The gas which fell on us in Chi- 
cago also fell on Hubert. The street that was 
paralyzed was "the magnificent mile of Mich- 
igan Avenue." 

But Chicago is not over. We are now a 
major campaign issue, and we must see ourselves 
accordingly. 

Immediately, we have to explain and inter- 
pret ourselves. Young people, alienated from 
the draft and the other older generation, dis- 
enfranchised at the polls, represent out great- 
est base of support. We should infect them , 1 
with the spirit of the Chicago action, urge 
them to spread the spirit everywhere. At the 
same time, we must take part in the public 
dialogue created by Chicago, especially try- 5 
ing to counteract the line that disruption 
and disobedience to a police state are greater 
"dangers to democracy" than racism, militarism 
and imperialism. 

Some will insanely convince themselves 
that voting for Hubert is a necessary evil; some 
will plug along, like Sisyphus, trying to re- 
elect the Senate doves; others will do nothing, 
fearing repression. But for increasing numbers 
of Americans, these alternatives will not do. 

For them, we believe the movement must organize 
an election offensive which demonstrates our 
refusal to accept the election choices offered 
and repudiates and discredits the system which 
imposes such choices on us. 

Election Offensive 

In. this election campaign millions are pre- 
pared to join in actions that discredit the 
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major candidates, that prove their authority is 
crumbling, that dramatize the popular sentiment 
behind the demand to bring home the troops, and 
register the fact that, on Election Day, more Am- 
ericans than ever find themselves disenfranchised 
and angry. It is our task to develop the pro- 
gram and the support for people who eagerly seek 
participation in a national repudiation of the 
Presidential election on November 5. While the 
government, the candidates and a section of the 
population shift to the right, massive numbers 
are moving in the opposite direction. The response 
of the movement to these people may shape the an- 
swer to the. question that now appears to loom large 
for the movements will repression isolate and 
erode our forces or bring us new allies and 
strength? 

Our strategic purpose is twofold: 1 ) to 

register a protest that shows the breadth of peace 
sentiment which is unrepresented in American pol- 
itics; 2) to display a growing militant defiance 
of the authority of the government. These threats 
to the representativeness and legitimacy of the 
government, in our opinion, are the action most 
likely to force an eventual pullout from Vietnam. 

The program that is outlined here is put 
forward by the National Mobiliztion Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam^ along with other groups. 

It comes from^numefbus discussions following Chi- 
cago. . It is a program that assumes the need to . 
create two, three, many Chicagos while emphasizing 
activity for people taking their first step out- 
side tlie Syertem. It is a program that must be 
shaped by people locally and considered, as an 
election offensive that can discredit the authority 
of a government which is deaf to its own citizens 
and railroads an election through America as if 
Vietnam were the caboose. 

1) Confront, the war candidates : Where the 

three Presidential candidates speak this fall, dem- 
onstrations should confront and split their sunny 
crowds with the issue of Vietnam. Candidate rallies 
should be leafleted and participants urged to sign 
pledge cards that they will vote ,f no M until they 
can vote home the troops. Organizations needing 
information on the itineraries of Humphrey, Muskie, 
Nixon, Agnew and Wallace can contact the National 
Mobilization, 5 Beekman Street, New York, New York. 

2) National GI Week : November 1-5 is per- 


haps the first national "holiday" declared 
by the anti-war movement. Its purpose i8 .to 
dramatize American support for the right of 
soldiers to return to civilian life. It is a 
time in which people can vote for immediate 
withdrawal of troops from Vietnam, for an end 
to American aggression and militarism, and for 
support and kinsriip to the men who are being 
sacrificed for Johnson's blood debts. 

During these five days, we will expose the 
enormous opposition to the war within the mil- 
itary. Anti-war delegations should visit every 
army base in the country to talk with soldiers, 
Investigate conditions in military prisons, 
record and report the grievances of GIs. Church- 
es should join in declaring November 3 "Viet- 
nam Sunday," and conduct special services on 
the war and the forgotten American victims or 
announce that centers of worship will become 
sanctuaries for dissenters. Public hearings 
should be organized to expose the insanity and 
criminality of US war policies through testi- 
mony from returned Vietnam veterans. Airports, 
train stations, bus depots — wherever GIs con- 
gregate — -should be blanketed with leaflets of 
support from the peace movement. Demons tra«' 
tions in ’support of amnesty for deserters or 
against symbols of military oppression should 
be organized. Our hope IS to reach every Am- 
erican soldier with our support and put vote 
against his orders, his officers and his gov- 
ernment which forces him to risk his life for 
an unjust and cruel cause. National GI week 
is our vote to bring home the troops, in an e- 
lection which ignores the hardship and terror 
waiting for the Vietnam-bound GI* 

3) Anti-war election eve rallies : Massive 

rallies should be held on the eve of the elec- 
tion, November 4, as a way to bring our move- 
ment together so that this election farce will 
not be seen, at home or abroad, as a fair ex- 
pression of American public opinion. Monday 
evening campus and community rallies can take 
on the form of giant teach-ins as well as plat- 
forms in each locality to announce strike ac- 
tions for election day. 

Election Strike 

On November 5, we must show the world that 
our "democratic process" is a contemptible 
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mockery and that a political strike against the 
presidential election has wide American support. 

Students should close down American uni- 
versities to join the election strike. Though 
there may be support for presidential counter- 
campaigns and various local anti-war candidates, 
there should be leafleting and picketing of polling 
booths, and a boycott of the major Presidential 
candidates® National demonstrations and draft 
card turn-ins should be organized where Humphrey, 
Musklc , Nixon and Agnew seek publicity for their 
acts of voting® Evening demonstrations could 
gather at the candidates' headquarters to inject 
Vietnam Into any "victory" celebration the evening 
of November 5. 

Our election strike should not be a passive 
" stay-at-home’ 1 boycott of the meaningless Presiden- 
tial race, but an active campaign to raise the rel- 
evant political issues® While boycotting Humphrey, 
Nixon and Wallace, we vote for independent Candi- 
dates, we vote with picket signs t flaming draft 
cards and our feet and bodies. While focusing on 
November 5, we talk with thousands of people about 
creating the machinery necessary to broaden the 
movement after the November elections® While de- 
scending on the "home towns" of the major candid- 
ates in the thousands, we announce our determina- 
tion to place the next President in the same crush 
of public pressure that became too much for Lyndon 
Johnson last March® 

On tc Washington 

Finally, wt look to the new year as a time 
to assert our determination to stay in the streets 
and communities of the United States until the 
troops are brought home and racist and military 
institutions are changed. We shall descend on 
Washington with the same determination that brought 
us to Chicago. National action could focus on the 
House of Representatives, January 3, if the elec- 
toral college failed to give a majority vote to 
any candidate, or on the inauguration, January 20, 
if the government seems set to launch another four 
years of war, political repression, poverty and 
racism. 
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HANG ON SNOOPY (Continued from Page K) 
might be that they don’t feel they lost. The party 
and not McCarthy, they insist, lost in Chicago. The 
bumper stickers remain primarily because the move- 
ment remains, quite separate from the Democratic 
party • 

Humphrey might well recall that Robert Kennedy 
had the same problem in March of extracting McCarthy 
supporters. When Kennedy distressingly discovered 
that people who are won to a candidate on principle 
as solely as they were to McCarthy (who lacked chari- 
sma at first) will only leave that candidate on 
principle. Past record, good looks and "stopping 
Johnson" were suddenly no longer and McCarthyites 
bore that tenacity proudly. 

Now Humphrey faces the 6ame challenge. And 
the McCarthyites are waiting. They are restless in 
their political mononucleosis, but proud of their 
efforts--and their bumper stickers. 
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Can a dose of revolution cure the blahs at NYU? 

Can they pull themselves together 5 it is all just the Village 
image, as phony as MacDougai day-glo? Can they forget these 
images of their own angst captured by Kamahacni La Strada 
in the NYU cafeteria this spring? Samberg and McCauslin 
speculate on Page 5 . 

Photos are one and tne same. The original, on the right, 
is reproduced as a half-tone (after being printed rather 
distortedly we admit proudly) s to the left, we have a 
line shot* -See what one photo can come to mean. It s 
by Kamahachi La Strada/ LNS of course* 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



OCTOBER 7, 1968 #3 


HIGH SCHOOL INDEPENDENT PRESS SERVICE 

HIP SERVICE 


160 CLAREMONT AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 10027 




We decided to run the cover of HIPS' third packet 
because we really like it* HIP, as you probably 
know from asides and notes here and there, is the 
foremost and only High School Independent Press 
Service, run by thSnkids we wish we were# 

High-school freaks in your area should know about HIPS* 
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BOY BENDS AS MAN WALKS BY 
Man and boy bend 

i Man and boy walk by 

i 

1 Man & man & boy & boy & bend walkbendwalk 

\\ 

i.j 

j| Photo by Miriam Bokser/LNS 
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